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SO YOU’RE GOING TO RUN 
A DAY CARE SERVICE! 

FOREWORD: 

This manual is designed to serve as a guide to those taking on the 
responsibility of running a day care program for the first time. 
It starts from the beginning, presupposing nothing. Hence there 
are some overlaps, second looks and elaborations just as there 
are when one lives a new experience. Insights gained by the Board 
and Staff of the Day Care Council of New York from years of con- 
sultation with groups just entering this new area of responsibility 
have resulted in the kind of material treated here and the methods 
of explanation. 

It is hoped that this manual and its appendices will prove useful to 
established groups as well, both in day care and in other fields, to 
help them rethink their own procedures and perhaps to offer new 
ways of approaching old tasks. 

Although some of the detailed material in the Appendix pertains 
specifically to New York State and City, it will surely be replicated 
in other areas of the country or may serve as a prototype for areas 
developing programs. 

Please contact the Day Care Council of New York, Inc. for further 
information or assistance. 
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PROLOGUE 

The Day Care Council of New York is a federation of day care 
centers that first banded together in 1947 as a means of fighting 
for their fiscal survival when wartime child care funds were cut off. 
During World War II, day care funds had been generously provided 
for the children of mothers employed in defense industries and 
the concept of day care for these children was then both popular 
and patriotic. 

At the end of the war, it was assumed that all mothers would grate- 
fully return to the kitchen and therefore day care funds would no 
longer be needed. As every woman knows, mothers not only failed 
to return to the kitchen but their numbers in the labor force con- 
tinued to increase dramatically in the years that followed. 

In 1947, when funds were withdrawn, New York City already had 
more than 80 day care centers serving the children of working 
mothers. The citizen boards of these centers then formed a coali- 
tion which represented the first organization composed of a true 
cross-section of the New York community since it included persons 
who had never worked together before, being of diverse back- 
grounds as to race, economic level and points of view. This coali- 
tion then organized itself into the Day Care Council which was to 
be a continuing representative of their citizen interests as well as 
a watchdog for the protection of children in programs. 

In the years that followed, this unique organization played an 
important role in achieving a number of significant gains for day 
care programs in New York City and sometimes the nation. Some 
of these gains included the following “firsts”. 

• First peacetime allocation of City tax monies for day care 
programs. 

• First commitment to provide day care space in every low- 
income Public Housing Development. 

• First funds from New York State provided for day care on a 
matching basis with municipalities. 

• First program-wide staff pension plan instituted for all per- 
sonnel employed in day care centers. 

• First credit-bearing pilot training programs instituted to up- 
grade the skills and careers of personnel already employed 
in day care as well as those newly entering the field. 

Today, with the increased public interest in day care and 160 
member centers, New York’s Day Care Council is more active than 
ever on a number of fronts. These include working with new groups 
seeking to open programs for the -first time as well as helping 
older agencies to evaluate their work. Assistance to new boards 
is an especial concern of the Council’s and involves helping them 
toward smooth operation and toward instituting whatever kind of 
education program will best reflect parents’ desires for their chil- 
dren. This handbook for new and old day care boards is part of 
that continuing effort. 

Autumn 1971 *7 
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CHAPTER l 



ORGANIZING TO ESTABLISH 

YOUR DAY CARE SERVICE 

■i, \ 



INTRODUCTION 

So you want to operate a day care service in your neighborhood? 
Welcome to one of the most satisfying undertakings of your life. 

No matter what problems come up and what headaches you and 
your fellow sponsors endure, it will all be worthwhile when you 
see the children growing and developing in your program! If you 
are a parent, you will know that you have directly participated in 
giving your child the best possible start and that other youngsters 
will benefit as well. If you are a community person or other volunteer 
you will know that you have contributed directly to making a 
healthier environment in your neighborhood and hence, in your 
entire area. If you are part of a large service organization which 
has never served young children in this capacity before, you will 
enjoy the sense of contributing directly to the well being of young 
families. All of you will have exercised a high form of citizenship 
by your direct participation in the creation of a better world for 
children — of a better tomorrow. 

You will, incidentally, have had fun, you will have made new friends, 
and no matter what your age, you will have grown and matured 
and become a good bit wiser than you started. So, welcome! 

COMPOSITION OF SPONSORING GROUP 

It js likely that the idea of starting a day care service in your neigh- 
borhood began with just a few of you. Perhaps you heard about 
needs in general at a church meeting, a fraternal organization, a 
political gathering or you might have seen need at first hand. You 
yourself might like to return to the old job or to take training or 
education to fit yourself for employment. Possibly there is no good 
place in which your child can spend the day, a safe place staffed 
by competent people, a place where you are welcome and where 
you can not only have a say in the day to day plans for your young 
one but where you can become as involved as your time and inter- 
ests allow you to. 

* 
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Whatever your own vantage point, we usually find that half a dozen 
people first got serious about the idea of day care and then talked 
further to friends and associates. If you find that your “core” orouD 
is pretty homogeneous, start right now to add persons of different 
interests and backgrounds. The broadest base will give vou the 
service most representative and responsive to local needs Addi- 

w?nhi y ' y °, U r ? au u pick . up skills amon 9 committee members that 
will be useful to the entire group as program goes on: a lawyer an 
accountant, a school teacher, to name a few. 

A. The Role of Parents 

Someeducators feel that, to have maximum effectiveness, anv earlv 
childhood program must build upon the early learnings of the home 
and that, likewise, the home should have opportunities to reinforce 
and extend the learning situation of the center or school This is 
the view of the Day Care Council. ' s 

In order to accomplish this, parents must have close involvement 
in the planning for and in the daily operations of the dav care cm 
gram for the home is the first and most important teacher This mav* 
be accomplished through parent participation on a policy advisorv 
committee which has close administrative interaction with the ao\Z 

-K° dy °J " be though parent membership on the board 
itself. Since day care serves primarily working parents it must he 
kept in mind that every parent who holds a full-time job away from 
home may not want to take on the additional job of running a dav 

m JLThT H ° Wever * m0S * Paren,s d0 wan «- a " d shiuW have 
an active determining voice in their child’s affairs and the experi- 
ences planned or him by others. But. to expect all parents to wan, 

Lerin a Jl y rU V he pr ° 9rams does "0, take a realistic View 0Uhe 
differences in human energies and interests. Thus diversity nf nr* 

portumty for participation on several levels must’ be available To 
avaSSy. U,l " Ze m wha,ever wa y best sui,s ‘heir needs and 



B. Role of the Community 

Day Care, whether provided in a family home or in a group care 
center, is a community service. The children and parents who 
depend on it often live within walking distance of the program and 
thus are an integral par, of the larger community or neighborhood. 
The day care facility, therefore, needs to be fully aware of the 
broeder needs of its community for other kinds of services and 
should play a cooperative role, together with others, in planning for 
their effective establishment and utilization. In order to be sure 9 , ha, 
your day care program reflects local needs and local life styles and 
aa P;: abona ’ ‘he program must have active input from the community 
itself. One of the best ways to achieve this is through membership 
of various community representatives on your program’s boa!d of 
directors as well as through the^tfmployment of community resi- 
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dents as staff in the children's program. In Nev. York City for ex- 
ample, 50% of staff employed in day ca - live in the neighborhood 
served by their centers, and of the remainder, almost all once lived 
there. 

DETERMINATION OF NEED FOR SERVICE 

Your group should have something more concrete than a hunch 
that day care services are needed in your area. Thev are several 
ways to determine this so that when you discuss your plans with 
the various people whose help you will need, you can speak with 
authority. We are most emphatically not talking about real research, 
just an alert citizen group gathering some informal facts about their 
own neighborhood. Here follows some of the more usual ways to 
determine “who” and “how many”. 

1 If a group or family day care service already exists in your area, 

’ ask them about their waiting lists. Are there older or younger 

children than those served for whom no service is available? 

2 Local schools will have a break-down of family composition of 
those children enrolled. This will give you another index of pre- 
schoolers who may need you. Schools may also know how many 
of these children have one or two working parents. Where d^ ihe 
young school children themselves spend 'he hours between the 
close of school and the return of parent' "* 

3. A well baby clinic is one source for determining the number of 
infants in your vicinity. The Health Department should also be 
able to supply you with an index of live births over the recent 
past years. 

4 Your local welfare center must have records of all families re- 
ceiving any form of public assistance and of course, of family 
composition. We would guess that the degree of cooperation you 
will receive in obtaining these figures locally will vary. Certainly 
they are your right to have as a citizen and if local sources give 
you a hard time, write to the city-wide or area Department of 
Social Services. 

5 It might be worthwhile to write your local Department of Labor 
and inquire as to the statistics on employment and unemployment 
in your area, particularly as they relate to working mothers. 

All these pieces put together will tell you what you need to know. 
How many parents in your area need a day care service? How many 
children? What are the ages of these children? 

FINDING A PREMISES 
A. Group Day Care in a Center 

After you have determined approximately the numbers and ages of 

the children who need day care in your area you will then decide, 
with the participation of some of ^^prospective parents them- 
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selves, just what form the service should take. The kind of program 
you decide you need will in large measure dictate the kind of 
premises you will need and certainly the kind of renovation that 
will probably be necessary once you have found a place. 

Let’s suppose your group has decided that you want to serve two’s, 
three’s, four’s, and five's in a group care center. You will need 
experts to advise you all along the way, especially those who have 
charge of licensing in your area, but there are certain features that 
you can determine for yourself and hence, screen out many unsuit- 
able premises. For instance, 

1. There must be two exits to a building ;or safety fn case of fire. 
If there aren’t two presently could ar other be made? 

2. The rdoms should have air and light 'or at least part of the day. 
In other words, a deep basement with small high windows is 
not suitable for all 'day use for yount, children. If it is dry and 
warm, such a room can be a valuable adjunct for inclement 
weather but not as a “home room". Would vou want your child 
to spend all day there? — that’s a good self-testing question. 
Such rooms, however, may well be suitable for programs serving 
school age children part time during the school year and full 
time in the summer since these can use premises that would 
not be suitable for younger children who Sjienc! their entire 
time in the center the year around. Older children have had 
the school experience for part of the day and their different 
program needs reflect themselves in different kinds of space 
needs. 

3. Plumbing and kitchen outlets need not be present but it is better 
if they are for installation of these utilities can send costs up 
substantially. 

4. As to size of space, a generous rule of thumb is 30 sq. ft. of 
relatively open space per child in a class room. Knowing the 
dimensions of a room will, hence, give you the number of children 
it can accommodate. There must also be some additional space 
available for an office, for bathrooms, a kitchen and hopefully a 
small room to which staff can retire for rest, and meetings. In 
general, think of 100 sq. feet per child for all services a center 
will need, including offices, closets, bathrooms and everything 
else. 

5. It may be that you have had your eye on some land, either 
vacant or about to be cleared and you have visions of a large 
program to serve many ages of children and to provide family 
and teenage programs too in a building that you have designed 
yourselves with professional help, of course. 

When you have found £uch a space or property, call in the experts. 
If you have a day care council in your area, they can certainly 
help you. Your local Department of Social Services may be able 
to give guidance themselves or to refer you to those who can. 
Failing this, write to the appropriate public departments in your 
state (social services, education, etc.) as well as those national 
agencies that concern theipselves with young cNjdren: 
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The Day Care and Child Development Council of America 
1426 - H Street, N.W. 

Washington. D.C. Tel.: (202) 638*2317 

Black Child Development Institute 

1028 Connecticut Ave.. N.W. Suite 514 

Washington, D.C. 20036 Tel.: (202) 659-4010 

National Association for the Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Ave.. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 Tel.: (202) 232-8777 

Office of Child Development 

U.S. Department Health. Education and Welfare 

400 Sixth Street. S.W. 

Washington. D.C. Tel.: (202) 755-7766 

Child Welfare League of America. Inc. 

44 East 23 Street 

New York. N.Y. 10010 Tel.: (212) 254-7410 



All of the above organizations have publications and/or services 
which can be of help to beginning day care groups. 

You will nred advice on several points, among them: is the premises 
you have found suitable for renovation at anything like a reasonable 
cost? Who owns the land you have your eye on. is it encumbered 
in any way. and what are the resources in your area for the 
necessary financing?’ 

B. Family Day Care in Private Homes 

When your group has determined the need for day care services 
you may decide that care in individual homes will best serve these 
needs as you see them. Among the findings that may point you in 
this direction are the ages of children needing service. You may feel 
that infants and toddlers will do better in a home-like setting or you 
may wish to serve family groups of youngsters in the same home. 

The lack of care for children with special needs, such as mild 
retardation or emotional disturbance, orthopedic handicaps, may 
also bring you to the conclusion that family day care will provide 
a good answer to their needs. 

You will need to look for a small office to provide space for your 
director, secretary and field staff who visit the homes. You will 
need space for interviews and for the keeping of records. If you 
can secure or rent space in a community center, Y, poverty pro- 
gram. church or other on-going service you may also have a 
meeting room on the premises which will be a big plus. If you 
don't you can always rent or borrow some neighborhood hall when 
you need it. 

i See Appendix l : Some of N. Y. State and City Procedures that may be useful as guide- 
lines m the financing of physical premises Jar group day care 



The big problem in physical facilities for family day care is finding 
suitable homes very near where the children who need care live. 
If you are serving children of a low income bracket they w ! M be 
living, for the most part, in areas of marginal housing. How r. in 
spite of delapidated exteriors in such neighborhoods it is i •lly 
possible to find many highly desirable homes and mother. .t 
very neighborhood that will pass your local licensing regulations 
with flying colors. 

You will want to find out how many such women in your area are 
interested in taking care of young children under the terms you are 
able to offer them. One way is to print up flyers announcing the 
possibility of this new service to children and asking those inter- 
ested both in giving and using the new service to come to a certain 
place between certain hours and days. Any social agency or 
church should be glad to offer you temporary space to conduct 
such a trial registration. These flyers can be distributed in housing 
projects, in schools, churches and settlement houses. If more than 
one language is spoken in your community be sure that you print 
flyers in both. 

When prospective family day care mothers come to have a first 
interview be sure that the person who meets them understands 
the basic concepts of a family day care program and that she can 
interpret local licensing regulations. The prospective family day 
care mother needs to know too that she will be expected to receive 
and use some training and supervision. Those who will use the 
service need to know that much more than baby sitting will be 
available to their youngsters. 

While you are planning the above steps you will have been in con- 
tact with your local licensing agency discussing your plans and 
getting their agreement to visit the homes of those who, on first 
screening, seem to be possibilities. You will, hopefully, have been 
discussing with your local board of education or nearby colleges, 
plans for orientation and ongoing training of those mothers who 
are going to be caring for Ihe children in their homes. 

If you find that you have many applications to give service but few 
to use it, you may want to consult with neighboring group care 
centers, Head Start programs and elementary public schools. They 
will know the families who have young children whose mothers are 
working or unable to give them care for other reasons. They will 
know, too, of handicapped children whose mothers are working or 
want to work if good care can be provided. 

Family day care can work hand in hand with group care. When 
infants get old enough to profit from a group experience, say 
between two and three, they can automatically attend the group 
care center nearby. Some handicapped children will progress to 
the point where inclusion in a group will benefit them. 

You will fii-.d as you go along that the very visibility of group day 
care makes it easier to interpret to the community than family day 
care. Get to know your community resources so that you can tell 
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them what your service is. You will need them and they certainly 
need you. 

FINANCING BUILDING AND RENOVATION COSTS 

The entire question of financing for construction or renovation is 
a complicated one and you will need experts who know the most 
current local laws and practices as well as the resources available 
to guide you through the maze. You will want to become familiar 
with your state licensing regulations and with those who administer 
them. 

More and more businesses, labor unions and banks are interested 
in supporting day care groups. Suffice it to say here that there is 
wide latitude and lots of financial help available — if you know 
where to look. The big thing is, don't be discouraged. If there is 
need in your area, if you can find a site or a building in a reasonable 
state and if your group is determined, you will one day open your 
doors to the children and parents who need you. 

FINANCING PROGRAM COSTS 

In 1967, the Congress amended the National Social Security Law 
to make it possible for State Departments of Social Services to 
apply for federal funds to cover as much as 75% of the day care 
costs for children who are “past, present or potential" recipients 
of Aid to Dependent Children. 

You can find out if your state has applied for such monies by con- 
tacting your local Department of Social Services and your regional 
office of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
If your state has applied or is eligible, it will be necessary to work 
out your funding needs with the local Department of Social Services 
through which these federal monies will be allocated. 

For children who do not qualify as past, present or potential ADC 
recipients, some states will provide child welfare funds to under- 
write some of the cost of day care services. Often, local Com- 
munity Chests, Red Feather and other philanthropic organizations 
will underwrite a share of the cost of running a day care center. 
An additional share may also come from Parents’ fees. In New 
York State, all local Departments of Social Services have access 
to day care funds for allocation to sponsoring groups. If your local 
commissioner has not yet applied for or made use of these funds, 
urge him to do so at once for the support of existing, as well as 
new programs. 
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CHAPTER II 



GETTING STARTED AS £ SPONSORING GROUP 



There are certain mechanical operations that you will have to go 
through in order to really be in business and there are certain 
ground rules you will want to lay down for the internal operation 
of your group. It is wise therefore, to set up a mechanism which 
wiil allow you to function in an orderly way. Electing officers on a 
temporary basis will farm out the necessary jobs and people will 
know where to turn for assistance and information. 

A. Pro-Tern Officers 

It is, of course, not necessary to have your officers elected on a 
temporary or short term basis. Particularly if the group knows each 
other or has worked together before, they may be absolutely sure 
whom they want to represent them. In that case a year or a two 
year term may be quite acceptable. If you don’t know each other, 
however, it may be safer to elect officials until certain duties have 
been accomplished such as filing for incorporation and non-profit 
status and making up a set of by-laws. Your first annual meeting 
would be a good time for elections, according to your by-laws. 
During this relatively short period, leadership qualities and ncn- 
leadership qualities will emerge, some people may prove to be 
too dictatorial or too timid to assume the roles they at first seemed 
fitted for. Certainly a president, a vice president, a secretary and 
a treasurer are absolute musts at any stage of development. To- 
gether they should be responsible for planning and calling meetings 
and, at the direction of the others, advance your group plans. 

B. Duties of Officers, Including Agendas, Minutes and 
Treasurer’s Reports 

1. President 

In addition to his group responsibility, each officer has a spe- 
cific job. The president usually chairs the meetings. That is, he 
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plans what points will be covered at the meeting and this is 
called an agenda . 1 Then he must see that the agenda is covered 
during the meeting. It is a very good idea if the agenda or at 
least a rough outline of it can be in front of each member at the 
meeting. Failing this, the chairman (president) may tell the 
group orally what he proposes for them to consider and get 
their agreement on it. This is a protection to the group against 
long winded tirades as well as the introduction of entirely ex- 
traneous matters and shows them just what items must be dealt 
with. 

2. Vice President 

The vice president carries out the above functions in the 
absence of the president. Additionally, he is usually allocated 
some of the important jobs that must be done. He may also 
have a specific title and job, such as Vice President in Charge 
of Physical Premises. There is often more than one vice presi- 
dent, depending on the number of jobs to be done. 

3. Secretary 

The secretary takes the minutes. Minutes are an accurate and 
succinct record of what took place at that particular meeting. 
The secretary writes or types them up as soon as possible 
after the meeting, goes over them with the president and when 
both agree that these minutes are an unbiased record of the 
proceedings they are then ready for presentation to the next 
meeting. 

Sometimes, (and this is excellent if you have the time and 
resources), minutes are mailed out to the group before the 
next meeting. This gives people a chance to go over them 
at leisure and to come to the meeting ready to correct and 
or pass on them. If you cannot mail the minutes, they must be 
read as the first order of business at the subsequent meeting. 
Taking good minutes is an art as they must be brief and yet 
comprehensive. We cannot over stress the importance of min- 
utes. They are the living history of your group and what will 
become your corporate life. You and those who come after 
you will consult them hundreds of times ana bless you if they 
are good and if they are bad - Well! A sample form of minute 
taking appears in the appendix at the end of this book . 2 

The secretary is in charge of seeing that notices are sent out 
for meetings or telephoning members if that is the way meet- 
ings are announced in your early days. As your group gets 
bigger and older and more organized you may want to break 
the secretary's job into two: a recording secretary who is 
responsible for minutes and a corresponding secretary who 



i See Chapter V: •’Planning Successful Meetings". 

3 See Appendix II: Suggested form of Minute taking. 
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is responsible for writing the letters of the organization and 
of sending out the notices of meetings. The secretary is also 
responsible for keeping all the records of the organization, 
such as By Law copies, letters of agreements, copies of special 
correspondence, etc. 

4. Treasurer 

The Treasurer keeps the purse strings. He must have records 
at all times of the assets, if any. and debts of the organization 
and he must present a statement of these at least once a month. 
He must also advise the group financially, what it can afford 
to do and when. If there are dues, he must see that they are 
collected and if fund raising affairs are planned he must be 
closely involved, both before in planning and afterwards in 
tallying up. When you are incorporated and have also received 
a tax exempt status he will be responsible to see that once a 
year an auditor prepares an audit of your affairs and that it is 
transmitted to the proper government department. Failure to 
submit an audit at the designated time can imperil this status. 



C. Financial Reports and Procedures 
1. Audit 

An audit is a formal, yearly check on the accuracy of your books 
and financial records, prepared by a certified public accountant 
who is in no way connected with your organization The purpose 
of the audit is to prove that there are no errors in your book- 
keeping. This audit must, by law. be presented yearly to state 
authorities to insure the continuance of your tax exempt status. 
Just as importantly, you will want to have concrete evidence 
to show past and future supporters that your financial affairs 
are in order. 



2. Monthly Financial Reports 

The monthly financial reports prepared by your Treasurer will 
be gone over in detail by your auditor. These reports should 
be submitted monthly to your board and should contain a list 
of all income received and expenses incurred during that 
period. It is also useful to include a column of parallel items 
and figures showing a total spent to date in the fiscal year. 
An entirely complete monthly report will also have a column 
indicating the amounts budgeted for the given items at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. There is really nothing complicated 
about keeping all the above figures so long as you start right 
and keep them up to date every month. You and your group 
will know at every minute just how your finances stand — this 
is a good feeling and gives potential contributors and those 



r See Appendix III Sample Monthly Financial Report. 
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